CHAPTER VIL

OBJECTIONS   CONSIDERED.
INTRODUCTION.

In sketching the outline of a scheme of psychological
ethics, I have not disguised the intricacy of the task, or
regarded it as more than a mere tentative in the direction
which, I am persuaded, affords the only hope of a doctrine
true at once to the inward and the outward experience of
mankind. It is most desirable that the difficulties with
which it is encumbered should be placed in the strongest
light, and set off against any pleas which it can urge on its
own behalf; and I regard myself as singularly fortunate in
finding so eminent and so fair a critic to state them as
Professor Sidgwick; who has devoted to this purpose the
twelfth chapter of Book III. of his 'Methods of Ethics.'
His remarks, though suggested by a few paragraphs only in
a Review slightly hinting the doctrine in its first conception,
apply so well to its more developed form that I cannot
excuse myself from estimating them. Though unwillingly
deviating from exposition into self-defence, I have too pro-
found a respect for my critic to pass his strictures without
careful appreciation.

This appreciation would be more easy, if I could clearly
see the exact limits of Professor Sidgwick's deference to an
intuitive apprehension. A reasoner who unconditionally
denies the existence, or at least the authority, of any such
thing, necessarily builds up all human belief and sentiment
out of objective experience, and, in the treatment of ethics,
evolves all feeling from sensible elements, and carries all
questions to Utilitarian standards. A reasoner who distin-
guishes from derivative beliefs and incentives certain
primary ones which, being beyond the reach of external
test, are to be taken on trust, accepts whatever is authenti-
cated by these subjective criteria, and conceives himself to